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pinched shoulders had to cany, was undoubtedly equal to the task. These symbols became familiar to the people through popular songs, sketches, and cartoons and by their engaging concreteness figured materially in the growth of patriotic and nationalistic feeling.
Allied to the national symbols were the national festivals. Of these the most important, of course, was the Fourth of July. Celebrated throughout the land with conviviality and the high-blown oratory of the time, the nation's birthday was an occasion for at least a temporary unity of sentiment that quite obliterated party and sectional cleavages. A thorough sampling of the addresses delivered on Independence Day clearly suggests that it played a significant role in reminding people of their national traditions, struggles, hopes, and aspirations. Less important than the Fourth with its pompous oratory and gay funmaking was Thanksgiving, a festival observed at first chiefly in New England and with considerable variation of date. But beginning in 1846 Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, poetess and editor of the nationally read Godefs Ladies' Book, pursued a campaign for nationalizing the custom. "There is a deep moral influence in these periodical seasons of rejoicing," she wrote, "in which whole communities participate. They bring out . . . the best sympathies in our nation." As a result of her campaign, which involved the writing of thousands of letters to presidents, congressmen, and governors, as well as editorials in her magazine, the last Thursday of November came to be observed in a growing number of states. By 1858 all but six states celebrated the Pilgrims' feast on that day.
No doubt such symbols as the flag, "Brother Jonathan," and "Uncle Sam," the flowery oratory of the Fourth of July, and the idealization of national heroes, including the thanks-giving and courageous Pilgrims, did more to kindle sentiments of patriotism and nationalism among the plain people than did the discussion in which intellectuals indulged regarding race, geography, federal economic control, and a uniquely American literature and art. For although it is impossible to prove or disprove, there is probably much truth in Emerson's remark regarding the function of patriotic sentiment in the life of plain people:
... the dusty artisan who needs some consolation for the insignificant figure his sordid habits and feelings make in comparison with the great, and in comparison with his own conscience and conceptions, is fain to remember how large and honourable is the confederacy of which he is a member and, that, however low his lot, his resources are yet reckoned an integral part